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GENTLE HAND. 


I did not hear the maiden’s name; but in my 
thoughts I have ever since called her ‘Gentle 
Hand.” What magic lay in her touch! It was 
wonderful to me. 

When and where, it matters not now to relate 
_-but once upon a time, as I was passing through 
g thinly-peopled district of country, night came 
down upon me, almost unawares. Being on foot, 
[could not hope to gain the village towards which 
my steps were directed, until a late hour; and I, 
therefore, preferred seeking shelter and a night’s 
lodging at the first humble dwelling that presented 
itself. 

Dusky twilight was giving place to deeper 
shadows, when I found myself in the vicinity of a 
dwelling, from the small uncurtained windows of 
which the light shone with a pleasant promise of 
good cheer and comfort. The house stood within 
an enclosure, and a short distance from the road 
slong which I was moving with weary feet. Turn- 
ing aside and passing through the ill-hung gate, I 
approached the dwelling. Slowly the gate swung 
on its wooden hinges, and the rattle of its latch, 
in closing, did not disturb the air until I had near- 
ly reached the little porch in front of the house, in 
which a slender girl, who had noticed my entrance, 
stood awaiting my arrival. 

A deep, quick bark answered, almost like an 
echo, the sound of the shutting gate, and sudden 
ag an apparition the form of an immense dog loom- 
edin the doorway. I was now near enough to see 
the savage aspect of the animal, and the gathering 
notion of his body, as he prepared to bound for- 
ward upon me. His wolfish growl was really 
fearful. At that instant-when he was about to 
spring, a light hand was laid upon his shaggy head, 
and alow word spoken. 

“Don't be afraid. He won’t hurt you,” said a 
voice that to me sounded very sweet and musical. 

I now came forward, but in some doubt as to 
the young girl’s power over the beast, on whose 
rough neck her almost childish hand still lay. The 
dog did not seem by any means reconciled to my 
approach, and growled wickedly his dissatisfac- 
tion. 

“Go in, Tiger,” said the girl, not in a voice of 
authority, yet in her gentle tones was the con- 
sciousness that she would be obeyed; and, as she 
spoke, she gently and lightly bore upon the ani- 
mal with her hand, and he turned away and dis- 
appeared within the dwelling. 

“Who's that?” A rough voice asked the ques- 
tion; and now a heavy looking man took the dog's 
place at the door. 

“Who are you? What’s wanted?” There was 
something very harsh and forbidding in the way 
the man spoke, The girl now laid her hand upon 
his arm, and leaned with a soft, gentle pressure 
against him. 

“How far is it to G——?” I asked, not deeming 
it best to say, in the beginning, that I sought a 
testing-place for the night. 


“To G—— >” growled the man, but not so harsh- | 


ly as at first. ‘It’s good six miles from here.” 

“A long distance; and I'ma stranger, and on 
foot,” said I. “If you can make room for me until 
morning, I shall be very thankful.” 

I saw the girl’s hand move quietly up his arm, 
until it rested on his shoulder, and now she leaned 
to him still closer. 

“Come in; we'll try what can be done for you.” 
There was a change in the man’s voice that made 
me wonder. 

Tentered a large room, in which blazed a brisk 
fre. Before the fire sat two stout lads, who turn- 
td upon me their heavy eyes, with no very wel- 
tome greeting. A middle aged woman was stand- 
ing at a table, and two children were amusing 
themselves with a kitten on the floor. 

“A stranger, mother,” said the man who had 
given me so rude a greeting at the door; ‘and he 
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talking about it, mother; we must give him ajside. She was there when I first observed her 
bed.” | with one hand laid upon his temple, and lightly 

So unobtrusively that I had scarcely noticed smoothing the hair with a caressing motion. Grad- 
her, the girl drew near the woman’s side. What! ually the high tone of the disputant subsided, and 
she said to her I did not hear, for the words|his words had in them less of personal rancor. 
were uttered in a low voice; but I noticed as she | Still, the discussion went on; and I noticed that 


hand. Was there magic in that gentle touch? | when unimpassioned words were spoken, resumed 
The woman's repulsive aspect changed into one of | its caressing motion the instant there was the 
kindly welcome, as she said: | smallest perceptible tone of anger in the father’s 

“Yes, it isa long way to G——. I guess we can| voice. It was a beautiful sight, and I could but 
find a place for him. Have you had any supper?” | look on and wonder at the power of that touch, so 

I answered in-the negative. light, so unobtrusive, yet possessing a spell over 
The woman, without further remark, drew a | the hearts of all around her. 
pine table from the wall, placed upon it some cold| As she stood by her father,*she looked like an 
meat, fresh bread and butter, and a pitcher of | angel of peace, sent to still the turbulent waters 
new milk. While these preparations were going | of human passion. Sadly out of place, I could 
on, I had leisure for more minute observation. | not but think her, amid the rough and the rude; 
There was a singular contrast between the young | and yet, who more than they need the softening 
girl I have mentioned and the other inmates of the | and humanizing influences of one like the Gentle 
room; and yet, I could trace -a strong likeness | Hand. 
between the maiden and the woman, whom! sup-| Many times more, during the evening, did I no- 
posed to be her mother—browned and hard as|tice the magic power of her hand and voice—the 
were the features of the latter. | one gentle, yet potent as the other. 

Soon after I had commenced cating my supper,| On the next morning, breakfast being over, I 
the two children, who were playing on the floor, | was preparing to take my departure, when my 
began quarreling with each other. | host informed me that if I would wait for half an 

“John! go off to bed,” said the father, in a|hour he would give me a ride in his wagon to 
peremptory voice, speaking to one of the children. | G——, as business required him to go there. I 

But John, though he could not help hearing, did | was very well pleased to accept the invitation. 
not choose to obey. In due time the farmer’s wagon was driven in- 

“Do you hear me, sir? Off with you!” repeat-| to the road before the house, and I was invited to 
ed the angry father. get in. I noticed the horse as a rough looking 

“I don’t want to go,” whined the child. Canadian pony, with a certain air of stubborn en- 

‘Go, I tell you, this minute f” durance. As the farmer took his seat by my side, 

Still there was not the slightest movement to | the family came to the door to see us off. 
obey; and the little fellow looked the very image| “Dick!” said the farmer, in a peremptory voice, 
of rebellion; at this crisis in the affair, when a/| giving the rein a quick jerk as he spoke. 
storm seemed inevitable, the sister, as | supposed| But Dick moved not a step. 
her to be, glided across the room, and stooping} ‘‘Dick! you vagabond! get up.” And the far- 
down, took the child by the hand. Not a word | mer’s whip cracked sharply by pony’s ear. 
was said; but the young rebel was instantly sub-| It availed not, however, this second appeal. 
dued. Rising, he passed out by her side, and I| Dick stood firmly disobedient. Next the whip 
saw no more of him during the evening. was brought. down upon him, with an impatient 
| Soon after I had finished my supper, a friend | hand; but the pony only reared up a little. Fast 

came in, and it was not long before he and the | and sharp the strokes were next dealt, to the num- 
man of the house were involved in a warm politi-| ber of a half dozen. The man might as well beat- 
cal discussion, in which were-more assertions than | en his wagon, for all his end was gained. 

reasons. My host was not a very clear-headed| A stout lad now came out into the road, and 

















spoke, one small, fair hand rested on the woman’s | the maiden’s hand; which rested on the temple 


‘Don’t do so, John !” 

I turned my head as the maiden’s sweet voice 
reached my ear. She was passing through the 
gate into the road, and in a moment more had 
taken hold of the lad and drawn him away from 
the animal. No strength was exerted in this; she 
took hold of his arm, and he obeyed her wish as 
readily as if he had no thought beyond her grati- 
fication. 

And now that soft hand was laid gently on the 
pony’s neck, and a single low word spoken. How 
instantly were the tense muscles relaxed—how 
quickly the stubborn air vanished. 

‘Poor Dick!” said the maiden, as she stroked 
his neck lightly, or softly patted it with her pretty, 
childlike hand. 

*‘Now, go along, you provoking fellow!” she 
added, in a half-chiding, yet affectionate voice, as 
she drew upon the bridle. 

The pony turned toward her, and rubbed his 
head against her arm for an instant or two; then, 
pricking up his ears, he started off at a light, 
cheerful trot, and went on his way as if no silly 
crotchet had ever entered his stubborn brain. 

‘What a wonderful power that hand possess- 
es!” said I to my companion, as we rode away. 

He looked at me for a moment, as if my remark 
had occasioned surprise. Then a light came into 
his countenance, and he said, briefly : 

“She's good! Every body and every thing 
loves her.” 

Was that indeed the secret of her power? Was 
the quality of her soul perceived in the impres- 
sion of her hand, even by brute beasts ? 

The father’s exclamation was, doubtless, the 
true one. Yet I have ever since wondered, and 
still do wonder, at the potency which lay in that 
maiden’s magic touch. I have seen something of 
the same power showing itself in the loving and 
good, but never to the extent as instanced in her, 
whom, for a better name, I must call ‘Gentle 
Hand.” 

A gentle touch, a soft word. Ah! how few of 
us, when the will is strong with its purpose, can 
believe in the power of agencies so apparently 
insignificant. And yet all great influences effect 
their ends silently, unobtrusively, and with a force 
that seems at first glance to be altogether inade- 
quate. Is there not a lesson for us all in this? 


A ROMAN HERO. 

In the war between Rome and Carthage, the 
consul Regulus was taken captive. He was kept 
a close prisoner for two years, pining and sicken- 
ing in his loneliness, while in the meantime the 
war continued, and at last a victory so decisive 
was gained by the Romans, that the people of 
Carthage were discouraged, and resolved to ask 
terms of peace. They thought that no one would 
be so readily listened to at Rome as Regulus, and 
they therefore sent him there with their envoys, 
having first made him swear that he would come 
back to his prison if there should neither be peace 
nor an exchange of prisoners. They little knew 
how much more a true-hearted Roman cared for 
his country than for himself—for his word than 
for his life. 

Worn and dejected, the captive warrior came: 
to the outside of the gates of his own city, and 
there paused, refusing to enter. ‘‘I am no long- 
er a Roman citizen,” he said; “I am but the bar- 
barian’s slave, and the senate may not give audi- 
ence to strangers within the walls.” 

His wife Marcia ran out to greet him, with his 
two sons, but he did not look up, and received 
their caresses as one beneath their notice, as a 

















man; while his antagonist was wordy and specious. 
The former, as might be expected, very naturally 
became excited, now and then indulged in rather 
strong expressions towards his neighbor, who, in 
turn, dealt back wordy blows that were quite as 
heavy as he had received, and a good deal more 


Wants us to let him stay all night.” 
© woman looked at me, doubtingly, for a few 
moments, and then replied coolly : 
“We don’t keep a public house.” 
“Tam aware of that, ma’am,” I said, “but night 





overtaken me and it is a long way yet to/| irritating. 
wt And now I marked again the power of that 
‘Too far for a tired man to go on foot,” said | gentle maiden’s hand. 





he master of the house, kindly, ‘‘so it’s no use| I did not notice her movement to her father’s 


catching Dick by the bridle, jerked him forward, 
using, at the same time, the customary language 
on such occasions, but Dick met this new ally 
with increased stubbornness, planting his fore-feet 
more firmly, and at a sharper angle with the 
ground. The impatient boy now struck the pony 
on the side of the head with his clenched hand, 
and jerked cruelly at his bridle, It availed noth- 
ing, however; Dick was not to be wrought upon 
by any such arguments. 








mere slave, and he continued, in spite of all en- 
treaty, to remain outside the'city, and would not 
even go to the little farm he had loved so well. 

The Roman-senate, as he would not come in to 
them, came out to hold their meeting in the Cam- 
pagna. 

The ambassadors spoke first, then Regulus, 
standing up, said, as one repeating a task, ‘‘Con- 
s¢ript fathers, being a slave to the Carthagenians, 
I come on the part of my masters, to treat with 
you concerning peace, and an exchange of prison- 
ers.” He then turned to go away with the am- 
bassadors, as a stranger might not be present at 
the deliberations of the senate. His old friends 
pressed him to stay, and give his opinion as a 
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senator who had twice been consul; but he re- it repeated, but growing uneasy, at length he; covered their heads all up, expecting every mo-| have him now in a bottle of alcohol as natural as 
| ment some horrid ghost would rush in and carry if he were alive. I caught one of the eyeless 


fused to degrade that dignity by claiming it, slave 
as he was. But at the command of his Cartha-| 
genian masters, he remained, though not taking | 
his seat. 5 | 

Then he spoke. He told the senators to per- 
severe in the war. He said that he had seen the 
distress of Carthage, and that a peace would be 
only to her advantage, not to that of Rome, and 
therefore he strongly advised that the war should 
continue. Then, as to the exchange of prison- 
ers, the Carthagenian Generals, who were in the 
hands of the Romans, were in full health and 
strength, whilst he himself was too much broken 
down to be fit for service again, and indeed he 
believed that his enemy had given him a slow 

oison, and that he could not live long. Thus} 
he insisted that no exchange of prisoners should | 
be made. 

It was wonderful, even to Romans, to bear a! 
man thus pleading against himself, and their chief 
ey came forward and declared that, as his oath | 

ad been wrested from him by force, he was not | 
bound by it to return to his captivity. But Reg- 
ulus was too noble to listen to this for a moment. 
‘‘Have you resolved to dishonor me?” he said. 
“I am not ignorant that death and the extremest 
tortures are preparing for me; but what are these 
to the shame of an infamous action, or the wounds 
of a guilty mind? Slave as I am to Carthage, I 
have still the spiritof a Roman. I have sworn 
to return. It is my duty to go; let the gods take 
care of the rest.” 

The senate decided to follow the advice of 
Regulus, though they bitterly regretted his sacri- 
fice. His wife wept and entreated in vain that 
they would detain him; they could merely re- 
peat their permission to him to remain; but noth- 
ing could prevail with him to break his word, and 
he turned back to the chains and death he ex- 
apm as calmly as if he had been returning to 

is home.—Book of the Golden Deeds. 
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For the Companion. 
THE VILLAGE BURGLABS. 


Mr. Symonds was doing a good business as a 
country merchant, so that in addition to the in- 
crease of his farm, he realized an income sufficient 
to make him independent, and enable him to 
gratify the impulses of his really generous heart 
in valuable charities. The good people of the 
village saw his prosperity and enjoyed it, for they 
knew that, rich as he might become, he would 
never be a miser, and his upright character and 
familiar manner among them made him a favorite. 

The worthy man employed a number of men to 
help him about his work, two of them being re- 
tained all the time at so much per month or year, 
and several others, during the hurry of his sum- 
mer farm-work, at so muchaday. He also took 
ina boy to run of errands and act as a sort of 
office-hand, for the trade at his store increased so 
that it was impossible for him to meet all the calls 
that were made upon his time without some one 
to take his place when he was away. 

The name of the lad who first served him iu 
this capacity was Silas Flint, a poor but honest 
and capable little fellow, eldest son of a lame 
shoemaker, and motherless. The more important 
matters of business which Mr. Symonds found 
himself unable to attend to always in person were 
generally intrusted to his teamster, Pope Kerri- 
gan. 

We have told you how much respected the 
good merchant was in the community. Now it 
happened that there was one man in town who 
hated Mr. Symonds as heartily as the rest of the 
neighbors liked him. Pedro Jagers was an un- 
thrifty fellow who lived in a tumble-down house 
in the outskirts of the village, and occasionally 
worked as a day-laborer for anybody that chose 
to hire him. Mr. S. had employed him several 
days during the hay-season, but as he furnished 
no ardent spirits for his hands, Jagers grumbled, 
and came to his work irregularly, and finally quit- 
ted it altogether one day in the busiest part of 
the afternoon. Mr. Symonds refused to pay him 
full day’s wages for this and several other frag- 
ments of time that he had spent in his fields, and 
this was the reason that Jagers hated him. Find- 
ing that he could not move the merchant, by his 
loud asseverations and furious threats, to give 
him more than was strictly his due, he vowed re- 
venge. 


rose, and stole down the stairs. Peering cau-| 
tiously around him, he caught the glimmer of a} 
dark lantern in the counting-room, and was ter- 
rified to see two men who had evidently no hon-| 
est business there, helping themselves to a large | 
roll of bank-bills. As they conversed in low| 
tones and moved carefully about the desk, Silas | 
began to guess who they were, and trembling | 
with fright and cold, he crept under the shelter of 
a pile of old canvass bags and watched. Rays of 
light from the lantern fell now and then upon the 
faces of the burglars, and the boy was soon cer- 
tain that they were Pedro Jagers and Pope Ker- 
rigan. 

Searcely able to move, the faithful Silas never- 
theless felt that he must warn the merchant if 
possible of the robbery which was going on at his 
store; and crawling stealthily away from his con- 
cealment, he contrived to get out at a back win- 
dow, and ran, half-dressed as he was, to Mr. Sy- 
monds’ house. The merchant’ was soon roused, 
and bidding the boy call up two trusty neighbors | 
who lived near, and then run for the constable, 
repaired in all haste to the store, armed with his 
six-barrelled pistol. The robbers were soon in 
custody, and lodged under a regular warrant in 
the county jail. 

The burglary at Mr. Symonds’ store was the 
only talk of the village the next day, and the in- 
dignation felt against the worthless Jagers and 
his treacherous accomplice was equalled only by 
the universal joy at their prompt capture and ad- 
miration of the noble little fellow whose active 
fidelity had saved the good merchant from heavy 
loss. & 

Pedro Jagers had, it seems, tampered success- 
fully with the integrity of Pope, the teamster, and 
gained his consent, under a promise of heavy re- 
ward, to assist him in obtaining entrance to the 
store and strong-box of his employer. The way 
of transgressors is hard. So Kerrigan found it. 
Both he and Jagers were sent to the States Pris- 
on, where, however, Kerrigan did not stay long) 
He was pardoned out, feeble in health and with a 
lost character, and after lingering three years, 
sinking under his disgrace, he died. 

Mr. Symonds never forgot the faithfulness of 
his errand-boy, Silas Flint. He immediately 
doubled his salary, and finding that he possessed 
talents for trade, as he grew older he gave him a 
share in his business, and lived to see his favorite 
clerk become wealthy and respected. T. B. 
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Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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THE GHOST IN THE GARRET. 


‘Once upon a time there was a clergyman Kving 
in the West of England, who used to take a few 
boys to educate. At this time he had five pupils 
at his house. The clergyman’s family consisted 
of himself, wife, son and daughter, but the son was 
away at college. The house was not very large, 
but part of it was not used, because it was so old 
and dilapidated. Now on one side of the house, 
on the first floor, was the school-room and a play- 
room; over the school-room was the boys’ bed- 
room, and next to that an empty room which was 
in bad condition and never used; and over that 
again an empty garret, with broken windows and 
falling plaster. ‘The other side of the house was 
occupied by the clergyman and his family. The 
boys’ bed-room had a door which opened into the 
empty room, and a few steps and a trap-door led 
into the garret. 

“One day the whole family went out for a long 
walk, and took their dinners with them. When 
the boys went to bed that night, they found the 
door leading into the empty room open; but they 
did not think much of that; they shut it, and then 
went to sleep. Suddenly, they were all wakened 
by a loud scream in the empty room. They could 
not think what it was; then some one said it was 
only fancy; when the youngest said, fearfully, 
‘Could it be a ghost ?” 





Silas Flint proved himself a faithful servant of 
his employer's interests, and rapidly grew in his 
good graces. Mr. Symonds had certain objec- 
tions of his own to keeping a watch-dog, and con- 
sequently had never procured one. Instead of 
this he had fitted up a comfortable sleeping-place 
for Silas in the upper room of his store, and here 
the boy staid, like a brave fellow as he was, every 
night keeping guard over the merchant's prop- 
erty. Mr. Symonds used to say he would give 


more for him than for forty mastiffs, since he al-| he was lifting up the trap-door the three boys in 


ways woke easily, and had wit enough in his head 
to keep still till he found out what was going on, 
which was more than any dog would do. 


One windy night in November, as Silas was ly- 
ing, more than usually wakeful, in his bed, listen- | 
ing to the moaning of the trees and the shaking 
of the casements, he thought he heard a slight 
noise in the store below which could not be! much afraid of the ghost to move. 
caused by the wind. He waited a while to hear‘ time, the other three boys jumped into bed and! I made a charge on him and captured him, and 


** ‘Nonsense,’ said Dean, the oldest boy, ‘you 
| surely do not believe in ghosts, Edwards.’ 

‘“So they all commenced to tease poor little Ed- 
wards, and he insisted it was a ghost, and dared 
, any of them to go in; but they were all afraid. 
| At length, the two eldest, ashamed, got up, put 
|on a few clothes, and opened the door of the 
jempty room; they looked in; nothing was to be 
|seen; the moonlight poured in at the empty win- 
dow and ‘made everything look cold and dismal. 
Then one of the boys, safe in bed, called out, ‘look 
in the garret.’ Dean went up the steps, and while 


the bed-room ventured as far as the door to see 
what would happen. No sooner had Dean opened 
the trap-door than they all saw something white 
guide past, and heard the same piercing scream. 
| Dean uttered a scream also, and in his fright let 


| noise, and came to see what was the matter. 





the trap-door fall on his head; this stunned him so 


that he fell down on the other boy Walker, and | 


knocked him down, and they both rolled over to- 
ther. Dean was insensible, and Walker was too 


them off. Mr. Staunton was awakened by the} 


‘O, | 


| sir, the ghost! the ghost!’ was all the boys could 


say. He went into the other room and brought 
out Dean and Walker, and stayed with the boys 
the rest of the night and the next night, but ae 
ing more was heard.” : 

‘Well, what was it?” asked Lucy. 

‘‘Why, a ghost, of course,” answered Julia May- 
berry, who had a very superstitious mother. 

**Well,” continued Nora, ‘‘everything remain- 
ed quiet; and at last the boys gained courage to 
sleep by themselves, and Mr. Staunton left them. 
But about a month after the first alarm, they heard 
noises as if some one was scratching in the garret ; 
several nights after they heard shrieks, quite dis- 
tinctly. They called for Mr. Staunton each time, 
and he went up into the garret, but although he 
thought he heard a rustling, he could see nothing. 
On the next day, Edward Staunton, the son, came 
home from college, and was very much surprised 
tofhear of the ghost. He told the boys to call him 
as soon as they heard any noise. They did; he 
went quietly up the ladder, and opened the trap- 
door; they heard a great fluttering, suunds of 
shrieks redoubled, a sound of breaking glass, and 
a violent struggle, and then Edward called out 
that he had found the ghost; he came down the 
ladder, bringing with him, what do you think ?” 

“What? what?” asked all the girls eagerly. 

‘*A fine large owl !” 

The burst of laughter that followed this was 
only interrupted by the tea-bell; and both Helen 
and Julia were glad to escape the teasing they got 
about the ghost.—S. S. Times. 


. . 


THE PRETTY PICTURES. 
The following lines are taken from a magazine written by in- 
mates of the New York State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica. 
1 = . little peasant girl; 
No Amr’ Dandbeape things have we— 
No carpet on oar floor. 


And yet this morning, when I woke, 
I saw, to my surprise, 

Four pretty pictures in my room, 
Alike in shape and size. 


The first was of a lake so clear, 
With woods encircled round, 

Through which there sprang a frightened deer, 
Pursued by many a hound. 


The second is a quiet stream, 
Which through a valley winds; 
Tall trees and shrubs are on the brink, 
And flowers of various kinds. 
The next a little hamlet seems, 
With its neat church and spire; 
Behind it hills and mountains rise 
Up to the clouds and higher. 
The last is a vast waterfall, 
Which a broad lake supplies; 
Masses of water tumble down, 
And clouds of spray arise. 
These pictures all will fade away— 
I know it to my sorrow,— 
But mother says she thinks I'll have 
Four other ones to morrow. 
Who gives them to me, do you ask? 
And how much do they cost? 
The Giver I have never seen, 
The painter is JACK FROST. 


+> 


A BLIND WOMAN RESTORED TO SIGHT. 

It is almost incredible that a person born blind, 
who has had his sight given him, should, when for 
the first time objects are viewed, have no true 
idea of the things with which he had formerly been 
most familiar. For example, such a person could 
not by his sight, at once, know a ball of yarn from 
a pair of scissors. Such cases as the following 
may be found in books on Mental Philosophy, 
and strange as they seem, may be fully believed: 





An interesting young woman, twenty-two years 
of age, born stone-blind, was restored to perfect 
vision in four days by a surgical operation, and to 
partial vision in two minutes. The effect was 
most curious. She saw everything, but there was 
no idea whatever, of perspective. She put her 
hand in the window to try to catch the trees on 
the other side of the street, then in Moorfield; 
she tried to touch the ceiling of a high ward; she 
was utterly ignorant of common things—e. g., 
what such things as a bunch of keys were, of a 
silver watch or a common cup and saucer; but 
when she shut her eyes and was allowed to touch 
them (the educated sense) she told them at once! 
She could almost distinguish the greasy feel of the 
silver half-crown from the cold, dry, harsh feel 
of the copper penny. Her joy was excessive when 
shown some mignonette and sweet peas, that one 
of the surgeons had accidentally in his coat, for it 
seems she knew all the plants in the clergyman’s 
garden by the touch and smell! She looked at 
the bunch of keys, and with equal blankness at the 
flowers, then shut her eyes so as to recognize 


craw-fish. These are the only ones that have 
been seen this summer, except one very smal} 
one that one of the guides caught in his seine, 


They are perfectly white and have no eyes, yet 


they can see as well as you. You don’t see with 


your eyes. They are only the organs through 


which your mind sees. How does the somnam. 
bulist see when his eyes are closed? How does 
the clairvoyant or the psycologized person see to 
read sealed letters and the like? 

God has given these fish the power of gee; 
without the usual external and physical organs 
through which sight is ordinarily exercised. 
They are cannibals—eat one another, They 
are viviparous, producing their young alive: an 
also are whales, and I believe also some smaller 
fish that live in polar seas, where there would be 
insufficient heat to hatch eggs. God has wisely 
suited all his creatures in their manner of life ang 
— to the place where they are mtendeg 
to live. 


+or- 


A TELLING SPEECH. 


The mhabitants of a thriving town in Pennsyl- 
vania having assembled, as was their custom, to 
decide for what number, if any, of spirit licenses 
the town should petition from the County Court 
there was a very full attendance. One of the 
magistrates presided, and upon the platform were 
seated among others, the pastor of the village 
one of his deacons, andethe pbysician. After the 
meeting had been called to order, one of the most 
respectable citizens in the borough rose, and after 
a short speech, mgwed that the meeting petition 
for the usual number of licenses for the ensuing 
year. He thought it was best not to get up an 
excitement by refusing to grant licenses; the 
had better license good men and let them sell, 

The proposition seemed te meet with almost 
universal favor. The president was about to put 
the question to the meeting, when an object rose 
in a distant part of the building, and all eyes were 
instantly turned in that direction. It was an old 
woman, poorly clad, and whose care-worn coun- 
tenance was the principal index of no light suffer. 
ings; and yet there was something in the flash of 
her bright eye that told she had been once what 
she was not. She addressed the president, and 
said she had come because she had beard they 
were to decide the license question. ‘*You,” said 
she, ‘tall know who [ am. You once knew me 
mistress of one of the best estates in the borough, 
I once had a husband and five sons; and woman 
never had a kinder husband, mother never had 
five better or more affectionate sons. But where 
are they now? Doctor, I ask, where are they 
now? In yonder burying-ground there are six 
graves filled by that husband and those five sons; 
and, O! they are drunkards’ graves! Doctor, 
how came they to be drunkards? You would 
come and drink with them, and you told them 
that temperate drinking would do them good. 
And you, too, sir,” addressing the pastor, “would 
come and drink with my husband; and my sons 
thought they might drink with safety, and follow 
your religious example. Deacon, you sold them 
rum, which made them drunkards. You have 
now got my farm and all-my property, and you 
got itall by rum. And now,” she said, “I have 
done my errand. I go back to the poor-house, 
for that is my home. You, reverend sir,- you, 
doctor,—and you, deacon, I shall never see you 
again till I meet you at the bar of God, where 
you, too, will meet my ruined husband and those 
five sons who, through your means and influence, 
fill the drunkard’s grave.” The old woman sit 
down. Perfect silence prevailed until broken by 
the president, who rose to put the question to the 
meeting, ‘Shall we petition the court to issue 
licenses to this borough for the ensuing year?” 
and then one unbroken ‘*‘No,” which made the 
walls re-echo with the sound, told the result of the 
old woman's appeal. There were no more licer 
ses granted. 





te 
SUPERSTITIONS IN GUIANA. 


Though nearly all the negroes in the West In- 
dies profess themselves Christians, in Dutch Guia 
na some of them still practise the superstitions of 
heathenism, and worship not only dead stocks, 
but living trees. One day a missionary went (0 
one of the plantations on which several of thes 
idol-trees stood, and preacked to the negroe 
about ‘“‘the only true God and Jesus Christ” out 
Saviour. On the evening of the same day an 0 
negress, who was still a heathen, leaning upon bet 
stick, went to one of the trees which she worship 
ped, and, standing in front of it, made a deep 
courtesy, and begged pardon of the tree for the 
missionary’s visit. She told the tree, and begged 
it to believe that it was no fault of hers that th 
stranger had come and spoken disrespectfully of 





them. All this took up less than five minutes. 


it, and expressed the hope that it would not \¢ 


But she failed to say, as well as I now remember | angry with her on that account. 


the case, these are flowers. But on my saying, 


The same missionary came to another plantation 


when she opened her eyes again, ‘‘Why, these are | where, sad to say, many trees were worsbippet. 


flowers,” ‘‘O! so they are,” she replied, shutting 
her eyes quickly, and putting them to her nose; 
“this is mignonette,” etc.— Scientific American. 





+o+__ — 


BYELESS FISH IN THE MAMMOTH 
CAVE, KY. 


An army chaplain has been lately giving in the 


Presbyterian a full account of the wonderful cave. 


We may be surprised to know concerning the former superstitious feelings, 
to | #fraid to lift their hands against it. 


eyeless fish that they are very shy and hard 
catch. He got sight of one; then he says: 


With my lamp in one hand, and my walking- 
pole in the other, I waded in after it. 


such a prize? 
and flank movements I succeeded in getting him 


| into shallow water; and at last into a little peb- | 
In the mean-| bly stream, where he could hardly swim, and then 


Who 
would care for mud, water, quicksands or holes | 
where there was even a possibility of catching 
By many and various strategic 


| Not far from the house in which he preached. 
there stood one of these trees. It was a Vey 
large one; and during the sermon in the morning 
he asked the few Christian negroes who were 
| the estate, to help him to cut it down. This they 
‘agreed todo. The heathens, however, knew we? 
|ing of the plan. If they had known, they wo! 
| of course have tried to prevent it. Indeed, so™ 
|of the converts could hardly shake off the 
amd were 4 littl 
But when te 
| missionary himself began to help, they took cow 

| age, and, seizing their axes, hewed away atl 

‘root with all their might. Soon after this, © 

hour of afternoon worship arrived, and their 
was not finished. They therefore left the tee t 





hear the missionary. At this service many #0" 
ters were present, and he gave them an address . 
the first commandment—‘‘Thou shalt have ° 
other gods before me.” All at once, while he : 
speaking, they were startled to hear  tremendt 
crash. The service was stopped; the people 
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COMPANION. 





out, and there lay the sacred tree—the false god augmenting the untold miseries of the poor pris-| 

had fallen, and its beautiful crown of branches was | oners under his charge. He has heard, in his| 

lying in the dust. Of course the heathens expect- | loathsome cell, that the soldiers have decreed his | 

ed at the idol would punish the daring men who | death so soon as they are fully assured of his | 

had destroyed it; but when they saw that no harm | identity, and his pleadings for mercy are present- | 
to them, the minds of many began to per-|ed to all who come near him. 

ceive their folly.—Juv. Miss. Mag. 


+2 
A STORY ABOUT JACK. 


There was once a remarkable dog, named Jack. 
He was just about the age of his young master, a 
fat, rosy boy, with whom he was nearly always to 
be found. They were both enjoying their third 
summer. In mutual affection, love of water, and 
all sorts of sport and mischief, and a good appe- 
tite, these young friends were considerably alike. 
put there the resemblance ceased ; for in respect 
of sense, the dog had decidedly the advantage. 

Once the little boy’s parents got a terrible 
fright about him. They had been busy with vari- 
ous matters for two or three hours, when sudden- 
ly they remembered that in all that time they had 
neither seen nor heard their little boy. They 
started at once in search of him. The mother in- 

uired of the servants, and explored the garden ; i 
while the father went this way and that way to . 
the houses of several Acar tte 4 without Pro Bien CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
cess. Just then the father happened to think of 
a dangerous old well which was beyond the kitch- 
en, and which had long been left without an ade-}  ghe has bright golden hair of the color of Octo- 
quate fence round it. The very thought of the ber sunlight, dancing merry black eyes, and rosy 
well in connection with his little boy’s absence cheeks, You will notice ber particularly because 
frirly made him shudder; and his new-born fears 4¢ this strange blending of the blonde and bru- 
were felt to be almost realized when he that mo-| nette, She is two years and a half old, and calls 
ment heard Jack bark in that direction; and then, | herself «Foy,”—the short for Florence. She has 
for the first time, bethought him that he had 4 way of looking up in to your face, with a curi- 
heard that bark in the very same place,for the | ys, winsome, justifying smile when you correct 

ttwo hours. Dizzy with alarm, he rushed to 


|her, and saying, ‘‘Foy is noffin but a baby any- 
the old well; and sure enough, there sat Jack, way! She has quaint, original ways. Sometimes 
but not quite so near to the well as to an immense | when having been hard at play, she comes and 
old rose-bush, which, growing by the side of the | says, ‘‘Mamma take Foy,” but at night, instead of 


kitchen, attained the height of six or seven feet, being rocked to sleep in my arms, she likes to lie 
and then bent over till it touched the ground, | gown jn her own little bed, wide awake and alone, 
forming quite a roof of leaves, under which there | and to sing herself to sleep by singing odds and 
was a Clean grass-carpet. And there lay the dim- | gigs of songs, in which “Fighting mit Sigel,” 
pled boy, fast asleep, and as rosy and dewy as | «pon Brown,” ‘Far away” and “I have a papa 
“y flower on the bush. th 8 in ’ee promised land,” are all mingled in a glorious 

ack, you see, seems to have entertained some | medley. Fainter and fainter grow her snatches of 

ve doubts about the propriety of so long a nap | song, and finally she is asleep, her dolly hugged 
in the open air, and therefore called, as well as a | closely to her affectionate little heart. I have 
dog could, for some one to come and take his sometimes thought since she got lost that some in- 
young master into the house. But he never | stinct led her to go to bed alone in this way, that 
would have left the spot while the boy remained | 7 might not miss her so much when she came to 


i 
there. | leave me. 


Now suppose some one had stepped up just) Yes, the little girl is lost. There is a great si- 
then, and said, ‘What will you take for that! tence in the house. Her little bed will cover be 
dog?” Do you not think the gentleman would | pressed by her dear form any more; its pillows 
have been as much insulted as if he had asked, | wij} never again feel the weight of her brigh? 

What will you take for that boy | head; it looks empty and lonesome, like the rob- 
_ It was one of Jack's greatest delights to be put! in's nest from which the robin has flown away. 
in charge of his master’s'hat and gloves, or stick, |], her rocking-chair sits her orphaned dolly. 
orsomething he could watch; and iewas amus- |'There are no little busy hands to change her 
ing to see what a look of the protector he could | frocks; no little prattling mouth to praise and 
assume, laying one paw across the stick, as if he chide her cunning, wise words. Dolly stares 
had said, ‘‘Touch it, sir,-if you dare !”—Well-| straight at the wall and waits in vain for her kind 
Spring. : little mamma to come back. The A BC blocks 
piled regularly up, will never be disturbed again 
by the swift fingers that so triumphantly found 
“‘M for Mamma,” ‘‘F for Foy,” ‘“‘G for Grandma,” 
and so on through the household list. The tea- 
set, with its worn, housewifely jams and cracks, is 
getting dusty from disuse. The ‘‘dog’s ears” in 
her picture books are getting straightened from 
being so long unopened. The swing in the shed 
is hung up. A certain little red cart, whose 
wheels used to be very noisy, is laid away in the 
corner. The house is all the time orderly and 
trim. I miss the bits of bright ribbon, and torn 
paper, and balls and pictures, and sometimes a 
pulled off shoe, that used to bestrew the carpet. 
My work-basket can sit ever so near the edge of 
the table, and spools and scissors will be entirely 
safe. The house is still. Very much of the time 
I hear nothing but the ticking of the clock—which 
seems to say, ‘‘lost, lost,”—and when it strikes 
the hours there is a lingering knell in the sound 
that I never noticed until the little girl went 


This is only one of the many instances of terri- 
ble providential retribution. Any who will read | 
in Macaulay's History of England the frightful | 
reverse of fortune that befel the notorious Judge | 
Jeffreys, will find another instructive instance of | 
the vengeance that, even in this life, overtakes | 
the cruel. It is said that Dick Turner has since | 
broken away from Libby Prison. He is not 
safe, however. The world cannot hide him, any 
more than it could Davis and Booth. 

BBs LSS Unkle 


- One fool always finds a greater fool to admire 
im. 


A FAULT once denied is twice committed. 











“LITTLE GIRL LOST.” 
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DRAWING WATER. 


I had drank with lip unsated 
Where the founts of pleasure burst; 

I had hewn out broken cisterns, ® 
And they mocked my spirit's thirst. 


And I said, Life is a desert, 
Hot and measureless and dry; 
And God will not give me water, 
Though I pray and faint and die! 


Spoke there then a friend and brother, 
“Rise and rolj the stone away! 

There are founts of life upspringing 
In thy pathway every day.” 


Then [ said my heart was sinful— 
Very sinful was my speech; 

All the weils of God's salvation 
Are too deep for me to reach. 


And he answered: “Rise and labor! 
Doubt and idleness is death; 
Shape thou oata goodly vessel 
With the strong hands of thy faith!” 


So I wrought and shaped the vessel, 
Then knelt lowly, humbly there; 
And I drew up living water 
With the golden chain of prayer. 


THE “NO” POWER. 








away. 

Yes, the little girl is lost. She did not want to 
The ability to say no in life is so valuable that Bead and = - noted — — die i. i 
it might be truly called the safe side of one’s! gels won her at last. Her soul went up out of 
character. It is an almost sure sign of a strong | her soft, bright eyes, saying, “‘pretty, pretty,”"— 
mind and a sound heart. That queer clerical wit just as one other soul once said, “It is beautiful,” 
and editor, Sidney Smith, who could be sensible | — pening Pays rs pln ow = pa Fae 
in spite of his fun, wrote re errr tape. very grave | only a beautiful dead form left, upon which we 
paragraph on the power of ‘‘no” in young men: | could shed our tears; a white, still face, whose 

The purity of moral habits is, I am afraid, of | strange, subtle smile, seemed to rebuke the hun- 
very little use to a man unless it is accompanied | gry kisses that fell upon it. We cut off some of 
by that degree of firmness which enables tie to! her sunny curls, because they seemed alive still; 
act up to what be may think right in spite of so-| and this one that I hold now always clings of it- 
—— to the a Very yh ro oe ‘self round my finger, as if it were her little spirit 

ave the power of negation 1m any degree at lirst, | caressing me, 
It ioneten with the increase of confidence, and| Good by, little Florence! I sometimes think it 
with the experience of those inconveniences which | is we who are ‘“‘lost,” and that you only have the 
result from the absence of this virtue. Every; blessed Home. 
young man must be exposed to temptation; he . na 
cannot learn the ways of men without being wit- GOD BLESS THE BABY. 
hess to their vices. If you attempt to preserve} While at Washington we attended the anniver- 
vY from danger. by keeping him out of the way ' sary of a Sabbath school, which was addressed by 
of it, you render him quite unfit for any style of four members of Congress. One speaker, in 
life in which he may be placed. The great point showing that very little children could be taught 
is, not to turn him out too soon, and to give him | to love God, related the follo wing incident : 
4 pilot at first. oye “There were two little brothers, one of which 

was 2 little baby that had just begun to talk. 

D THE RICHMOND JAILER. | The elder came to his father one mar, inet as he 

ick Turner, the noted turnkey of Libby | was yoing to bed, to kneel down by his side and 
Prison, is securely locked up in ry a Soul | say his lors . 
subterranean dungeon of that place of torture.| ‘*The baby came up and said, ‘Papa, why don’t 
ere is no pity felt for him in Richmond. A ; you teach me to pray ?” 
correspondent, who saw the cruel-hearted man, | “The father told the dear little one to kneel 
describes him pale as leprosy, his beard whiten- down, and then taught it the simple prayer, ‘God 








‘the baby.’ He was bending sorrowfully over his 
dear pet when it ceased to breathe, and all sup- 
posed it had passed away to the bosom of Jesus. 
Soon, however, it opened its eyes, and, seeing its 
father, said, ‘Papa, good-by,’ and again closed its 
eyes, and seemed to be all still in death. Again 
it opened its eyes, and seeing mother, said, ‘Mam- 
ma, good-by.’ After another season of silence it 
opened its eyes, and, looking up to the dear 
friend still leaning over it, said, ‘Good-by, profes- 
sor.’ It then lay some time, and all thought it 











TO CHILDREN. 
When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” bat tell mother to get you some of 
Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 
They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 


we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 


SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 
: Price of single Boxes—cents. 
d I i i 





































. ° = tion and Inflammation eeccccceces 25 
was certainly dead: but once more it looked up | X° 3° Yfrocm esen Worm Collen tc % 
: ‘ ’ 2 yi“ 3 “ Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants.............++- 
and sweetly said, God bless the baby, and died. ical, bed Diarrhea, of Children or Adults................ 3 
Let all the little ones, then, be taught to pray.|« 5 « Dysentery, ot Bloody Flux, Colic.............. 3% 
; isni ‘ vi“ 6 “ Cholera Morbus ausea...... eecccccccccrere 
Let their first lispings be, ‘‘God bless the baby. “ i “ Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis.......... Bt 
—Weil- Spring. “*8 “ Woothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains. +25 
“9 “ Headaches, Sick Headact Vertigo.. ..25 
“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach.. +225 
“13 “ Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough......... --25 
~ * ri gale heum, Crusty Eruptions. = 
“Mf t ’ a an $ 
A CROWN OF GLORY. “16 Rever and Ague, intermittent Fever 20 
Ne isighi nl “a « iles, External or Internal........... eccee Ri 
Every Man, Woman and Child who has used “om. Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes... .50 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic............. -50 
STERLING’S AMBROSIA “20 “ Whooping Cough, shortening it.....: 50 
“21 “ Asthma, Uppressed, Difficult Breathing.. -.50 
is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing| ‘* 22 ‘ — Sischarmee, — ny a. . cnece 2 
1 7 pe. ibe ro a, Enlarg lands and Tonsils.........5) 
sale have mo the 1 famous all over the world. “ ut * General Debility, Physical Weakness....... $0 
TI . pall ms rops u ccumulations.............+ 0d 
7 at mone TO PLEASE “3% 4 See Bickness, Prostration, Vertigo... 50 
cures Itching of the Head. sea ¥4 nary seases, VOL. ee eeeeeeeesseecees 5 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. Te oe gy 4 Involuntary Dis Ner- 100 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. “99 “ Sore Mouth, or Canker.. tgs 50 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. By 4 bi Urinary saeensnenee.-. 50 
“9 . n aAsms, C ti 
Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes Dand- | « 3% Deptherta, Uicerated Sore Throat +00 


ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 

the Ambrosia will suit youtoa T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 


in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 
2 for morning, Ne. 1 fur evening. 


THERE Is No MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 

Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
215 Fulton Street...... New York. 
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NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 


In press, and will be issued about the first of September, THE 
UNITED STATES COLLECTION, a New Work for Choirs and 
Singing Schools, by A. N. JOHNSON. In addition to the usual 
number of Tunes and Anthems not surpassed in excellence, this 
book will contain a collection of Glees, Quartetts, Secular Cho- 
ruses, &c., so carefully arranged in strictly progressive order, 
that by their use a Singing School, will aimost teach itself. It 
wil) also contain the author's celebrated method for training 
choirs. OLIVER DITSON & CU., Publishers, 
34—tf 277 Washington Street. 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a concentrated extract of the choice root, so combined with 
other substances of still greater alterative power as to afford an 
effectual antidote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who sufter from Stru- 
mous complaints, and that one which will accomplish their cure 
must prove, as this has, of immense service to this large class of 
our afflicted fellow-citizens. How pletely this p d 
will do it has been proven by experiment on many of the worst 
cases to be found in the following complaints : — 

Scrofula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, Skin Diseases, Pim- 

=. Pustules, Blotches, Eruptions St, Anthony's Fire, Kose or 
trvsipelas, Tetter, or Salt Kheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, &c. 

Female Diseases are caused by Scrotula in the blood, and are 
often soon cured by this EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA, 

Do not discard this invaluable medicine, because you have 
been imposed upon by something pretending to be Sarsaparilla, 
while it was not. When you have used AYER's — then, and not 
till then, will you know the virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute 
particulars of the diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer's Amer 
ican Almanac, which the agent below named will furnish gratis 
to all who call for it. 

Ayer's CATHARTIC PILLS, for the cure of costiveness, Jaundice, 
HS gy mo Indigestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Headache, 
Piles, Rheumatism. Heartburn arising from disordered stomach, 
Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, ey Loss of Ap- 
petite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, and 
tor a Dinner Pill. 

They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can take them 
pleasantly, and they ure the best Aperieat in the world for all 
the purposes of a family physic. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
by all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 
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KENNEDY’S 
HAIR GROWER, 


A RADICAL CURE FOR BALDNESS, AND ALL DISEASES 
OF THE SCALP. 





This preparation will not change the color of a single hair. It 
will cleanse the scalp and promote the growth of healthy hair, 


It is the best Tonic for the Hair Follicles and Roots ever known. 
One bottle will keep the head clear of Dandruff for a year. 


Price One Dollar. 
MANUFACTURED BY DonaLp KENNEDY, 


Roxbury, Mass. 


Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., M.S. BURR & CO., and 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 40—ly 





JOY TO THE WORLD. 
Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer! 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


Opinions of the Press. 


We presume no medical preparation ever offered to the public 
has been more thoroughly tested than Perry Davis’ Pats KILL- 
eR. Thousands of persons, were they called on to do se, would 
cheerfully testify that they had used it for varions ills with the 
most satisfactory success. it is within our knowledge that an 
immense amount of suffering has been relieved by it. Its pro 
prietors, Messrs. Perry Pavis & Son, save no pains or expense in 
order to satisfy the public. Being strictly honorable men, they 
observe the utmost uniformity in the manufacture of their cele- 
brated Pain Killer. The materials of which it is composed are 
carefully selected- none but the best quality being used. by 
these means, the high reputation which the Pain Killer has long 
since acquired, is at all times triumphantly sustained. In view 
of these facts, we are by no means surprised to learn that Messrs. 
Davis & Son's sales are constantly increasing. While we con- 
gratulate our friends generally that so valuable a preparation as 
the Pain Killer is placed within their reach, we must be permit 
ted to rejoice at the well-merited success of its liberal and enter- 
prising preprietors.—Providence General Advertiser. 


Perey Davis’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER.—Voluntary, consci- 
entiously, and with much pleasure, we recommend to our read- 
ers the above nameti medicine. We speak from our own obser- 
vation and experience, when we say that it removes pain as if by 
magic, from all parts of the body, and is the best remedy in use 
for checking diarrhea and removing the premonitory symptoms 
of cholera. It is applied both internally and externally, with the 
st effects, and none who have used the Pain Killer wouid be 
willingly without it constantly in their houses.— Cincinnati Eve- 
ning Nonpdreil. 


Weare glad to learn that the Pain Kitcer (Perry Davis’) is 
having so large a sale in our ot We have every reason to be- 
lieve it to be almost a never-failing cure for pain, and as such is 
a medicine no family should be without.—Montireal Pilot. 


Dayis' Patn KILLER.—Whatever may be the prejudice enter- 
tained against a great many patent medicines, we can ourselves 





ing, his deficient teeth ajar, and his eyes full of bless the baby.’ 
terror. He is now as mean and. cringing in his; ‘By and by a messenger was sent to take baby 


behavior as, in power, he was insolent and cruel. ; away to heaven. Friends were all gathered there | 
When turnkey he shot men dead with a revolver to see the little one die. Among them was a 


who came to the windows for air and light, kicked | professor, who most tenderly loved the little one, 
and knocked down others, and took delight in and often used to come and have a nice play with 





bear testimony to the efficacy of this article. We have seen its 
magic effect in soothing the severest pain, in a great many cases, 
and know it to be a good article for the uses and purposes to 
which it is devoted, and even in cases where it may not prove in- 
fallible, it possesses the rare virtue of doing no injury.—Cincin- 
nati Dispatch. 





Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


FamILty AND TRAVELLING CaSsEs. 


35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete...........+065 $10,00 
28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions........... 8,00 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions........... 6,00 
2U large vials, plain case, Book of Directions,........... 500 
15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions.............. 3,00 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions......... 1,25 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE on recetpt of price, by 


Humpureys’ Spec. Hom. Msp. Co., 
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DR. APPLEBY’S 
AFRICAN SPECIFIC, 


A SAFE AND RELIABLE REMEDY 
—FOR— 


DIARRHGA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA MORBUS, CHOLERA 


CRAMP AND PAIN IN THE STOMACH AND BOW- 
ELS, CHOLIC, VOMITING, SEA SICKNESS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND OTHER 
SYMPTOMS OF NERVOUS 

; DEBILITY, 


It is particularly adapted to the cure of 
SUMMER COMPLAINT, 


CHOLERA INFANTUM, 
TEETHING, 
DIARRHGA, 


And Similar Diseases of Children. 
It being very pleasant to take, and mild in its operation. 


We make a few extracts from the many Certificates received in 
Savor of this truly excelient Med cine: . 


Mr. I. LEFAVOUR, JR., of Salem, Mass., writes: “I had been 
a severe sulferer for more than three years from Chronic bysen- 
tery, contracted in the East Indies, I commenced taking your 
@pecific, and by strictly observing the directions 1 soon found 
myself growing better. It is now with a heart full of gratitude 
that I feel myself wholly free from all symptoms of the disease, 
and can take my usual food, and sleep at night comfortably.” 


Dr. J. 8. SMITH, of Randolph, Vt., writes that he has used 
the Specific in many cases of Diarrh@a, Cholera Morbus and 
other bowel Complaints with the most satisfactory results. 


Dr. STONE, of East Boston, says: “I can safely recommend 
the African Specitie as a safe and effectual remedy for diseases 
of the Bowels, and desire that it may be more generally known 
to the public.” i 
Rev. R. C. MILLS, Pastor of,the First Baptist church, Salem, 
writing of the case ot a friend, says: “I have seen him restored 
in a few weeks from a state of extreme debility to a comfortable 
degree of health, by the use of your Diarrhea Specific.” 


Mr. D. F. WARD, writing from California, says: “I have 
used the African Specific in numerous cases, some of them the 
worst I have ever seen, and it has not yet failed to effect a speedy 
and permanent cure.” 





Prepared and for sale at wholesale and retail by 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 TREMONT STREET........... oeeeee- BOSTON, 


Sold by Druggists generally. 
30—4w 





A NEW ARTICLE OF DIET. 


“*With that remarkable estimation of the greatness of small 
things, which is one of the most valuable of his many high intel- 
lectual qualities, and with a tender appreciation of the impor- 
tance ot small people, Baron Liebig devotes a special article in 
an English scientific periodical to the description of a new article 
of diet which he conceives to be the most fitting substitute for the 
natural nutriment for those children who are by circumstances 
robbed of their mother’s milk. It is well known that cow's milk 
does not adequately represent the milk of a healthy woman, and 
when wheaten flour is added, as it commonly is, Liebig points 
out that, although starch be not unfitting for the nourishment of 
the infant, the change of it into sugar in the stomach during di- 
| gestion imp 'y labor on the organization, which 

will be spared it it the starch be beforehand transformed into the 
soluble forms of sugar and dextrine. This he effects by adding 
to the wheaten flour a certain quantity of malt. As wheaten 
flour and malt flour contain less alkali than woman's milk, he 
supplies this when preparing the soup. 

“Phe inducement for his making the soup was that one of his 
grand-children could not be suckled by its mother, and that an- 
other required, besides his mother's fhilk, a more concentrated 
food. In both cases, as well as in other families where it had 
been introduced, the soup proved an excellent food, the children 
thrived pertectly well, and many a Re suffering disappeared 
after some weeks’ use of the soup. He often takes it prepared 
with ten parts of milk and two parts of malt flour, with tea, for 
his breakfast. He adds that ‘Dr. Von Pfeuter, the most renowned 
phycinies in Munich, hes induced the apothecaries of the town 
to keep for sale the mixture so as to be accessible at all times.’ 
The malt flour ought to be always freshly made from the malt.” 


We copy the above notice from the London Lancet, and are 
glad to be informed that the celebrated chemists, Messrs. James 
R. Nichols & Co., of this city, are busily engaged iff putting up 
the Liebig food. We are informed that they are the first and 
only party to place this valuable article within reach of the pub- 
lic. As it is universally recommended by physicians, the sale 
will not be confined to a section, but must at once become uni- 
versal. The price per package is only 25 cents.— Commercial 
Bulletin, 23—3m 








THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound ° 


is a cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com- 
plaints Itissafe. Itis pleasant. Itis sure. Circulars having 
testimonials from clergymen, doctors, editors, and well-known 
citizens, who have used the Compound for years, will be sent to 
anv one desiring a better knowledge of its merits before giving it 
a trial. GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 





The Pain Killer is sold by all the principal Druggists through- 
out the United States and Canadas. 2—6w 

















New England Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 20—eop6m 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, AUGUST 24, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 








VICE-ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 


The history of this distinguished man must -be 
a peculiarly agreeable one to his countrymen. 
He is to the American navy what Gen. Grant is 
to the American army,—its man of men. Every 
great service as naturally has some chief man as 
every body has a head; and the chief man of the 
naval arm of our superb United Service is Vice- 
Admiral Farragut, who took New Orleans in 
1862, who had a leading part in opening the Mis- 
sissippi in 1863, and who destroyed the rebel 
fleet and forts near Mobile in 1864,—as great and 
useful acts as are to be found in the history of the 
secession war. The life of such a man is worth 
being studied by his countrymen, who owe him 
so much. 

Vice-Admiral Farragut, though in the prime of 
his intellect, has been-in the navy for more than 
half a century. He was the fellow-oflicer of such 
men as Stewart, Bainbridge, Decatur, Hull, Law- 
rence, Porter, Jones, and others, whose deeds 
form some of the noblest acts in our past revolu- 
tionary annals,—and most of whom have long 
been dead. But one of them yet survives—Rear- 
Admiral Charles Stewart, who entered the navy 
sixty-seven years ago, and who is now in his 88th 
year, the father of the navy, and who early served 
with men who were distinguished for their skill 
and their valor in the war of the revolution. 

With one of the officers named young Farragut 
began his active career, in about the year 1812. 
He was born on the fifth of July, 1801, and he 
entered the navy when he was buta child. His 
first cruise was made in 1812, in the frigate -Zs- 
sex, then commanded by Daniel Porter, one of the 
most daring and dashing of all our naval leaders, 
and who also was a man of great skill in his pro- 
fession. Capt. Porter took the Essex into the 
Pacific Ocean, this being at the time of our last 
war with England. There the young midship- 
man who was just entering his teens, had a fine 
opportunity of learning his profession, and he 
profited from the teaching. Besides other affairs, 
he was present in the long and bloody engage- 
ment between the Hssex and the British ships 
Phoebe and Cherub, in which the American frigate 
had to yield, though not until after one of the 
longest and bloodiest engagements on record, thé 
battle lasting two hours and a half, and Capt. 
Porter losing three-fifths of bis men. It was a 
terrible piece of schooling, and the young Amer- 
ican was to see nothing like it for almost half a 
century, when he led his fleet among the power- 
ful rebel forts, fleets and batteries near New Or- 
leans, and struck a deadly blow at the rebellion. 


and who inspired his followers to the display of , 
deeds of derring-do, as they used to say in the| 
old days when there were knights in the world,— | 
that is, deeds of desperate valor. | 

Since the close of the war Vice-Admiral Far-| 
ragut—he was made Vice-Admiral as Gen. Grant | 
was made Lieutenant-General, the ranks corres- | 
ponding, and he should be made Admiral and | 
Grant General—has received the expression of | 
the nation’s gratitude. He is taking some repose , 
at this time, living with his wife and son on the | 
sea-coast of New Hampshire, where he is courted 
and honored. He pleases all who approach him | 
by his genial manners and his unaffected mod- 
esty. Mrs. Farragut is not less popular than her | 
husband, being a lady of great worth. She is a) 
Virginian, and was wedded to the Vice-Admiral | 
at a time when he was serving at Norfolk. Their 
son, Mr. Loyall Farragut, is studying at West 
Point for the army. He bears the names of both 
father and mother,—and better names he could 
not have. These three persons form one of the 
few historical families of the country, and a fam- 
ily which we hope will long endure, as we cannot 
but hope its existence will ever be honorable to 
itself and useful to the republic. 











VARIETY. 





INTEMPERATE RATS. 

The following story of the whiskey-drinking 
rats, and the terrible advantage taken of their 
drunkenness, is exceedingly suggestive of the 
character and consequences of intemperance in 
the human race: a : 


An amusing experiment on rats was perpetrated 
in one of our large mercantile houses on Syca- 
more Street yesterday. Two of these animals had 
been trapped, and it was decided to try the ef- 
fects of whiskey upon them. ‘Forty drops” were 
administered to each of them by force, and the re- 
sult awaited. They were placed in a wide, deep 
box, into which some trash and gravel had been 
thrown. A saucer of whiskey was also placed 
therein. For a while all was silent, each rat hav- 
ing seated himself in a corner, where he remained 
as morose as arat could be. By-and-by, however, 
the liquor began to work. The rats began to 
smile and play with their tails; then to jump and 
squeak; then to fall down and rollover. Finally 
one of them found the saucer, and with the pecu- 
liar curiosity attaching to the race, dipped his 
nose into it. He drank, and the noise of his 
drinking brought his companion to his side. 
They drank as though they were really fond of the 
stuff, and it is estimated, took more than twice 
**forty drops.” And now they got antic. They 
kissed each other—an act the rats were never 
guilty of before. They wrestled and kicked up 
shines generally. They revisited the saucer and 
got mad over it, and a rough and tumble fight en- 
sued, which lasted until both were exhausted. 
Each then remained for a while, with a paw to his 
nose, grinning at the other. Finally both fell 
asleep, and while unconscious, a terrier was drop- 
ed beside them and the curtain fell.— Petersburg 
Index. 


GOV. BRIGGS AND TEMPERANCE. 











After the war with England was over, the fu- 
ture Vice-Admiral went through the usual course 
of service, and steadily rose in rank. He was 
post-captain at the outbreak of the civil war, that 
being the highest rank to which an American 
naval officer could rise in those days. An honest 
man, he was a supporter of the Union, and he 
was actively employed as soon as government 
cotld get together a force adequate to his abil- 
ities. This force was sent against New Orleans, 
which Capt. Farragut took in the spring of 1862, 
the naval fighting which occurred being the se- 
verest that happened during the war, with the ex- 
ception of that near Mobile, which was the work 
of the same leader. The chances seemed all 
against federal success, but the genius of the 
commander, and his energy, which were nobly 
supported by his officers and men, triumphed 
over every thing. It was a genuine naval suc- 
cess, and one of an hundred noble deeds done by 
the navy during the war, and which not done 
would have left our cause weak indeed. 

The opening of the Mississippi was effected in 
1863, by the combined exertions of the army and 
the navy, Capt. Farragut acting with Gen. Grant, 
and having a large part in the work, This was 


Zion’s Herald relates the following respecting 
the Massachusetts Governor, whom Massachusetts 
and all who remember him delight to honor: 


When Gov. Briggs had become Judge Briggs, 
he often went to Greenfield to hold court. He 
stopped usually at the American House. On one 
of these occasions a number of liquor cases came 
before him for trial. Among these was that of a 
Mr. Keith. Something strange and incredible 
seemed to dawn upon the mind of the Judge. 
Presently he looked up and asked the District 
Attorney : 

‘*What Keith is this?” 

‘“‘Mr. Keith of this town, sir,” was the very eva- 
sive answer. 

*O,” said the Judge, and then after a moment's 
ause, he spoke out slowly and doubtfully, ‘It isn’t 
fajor Keith, is it ?” 

“Yes, sir, Major Keith.” 

‘‘Not Major Keith who keeps the American 

House, where I board ?” 

‘Yes, sir, he is the very man.” 

A little merriment went round the room at the 
good Judge’s evident surprise, who meantime set- 
tled back in his chair, as though his mind was 
made up on some point. The Judge went to his 
hotel, packed his trunks, paid his bills, and sought 
a temperance boarding-place. 


ARE FLEAS LOBSTERS Pp 








another severe blow at the expense of the Con- 
federacy, and determined the contest in favor of 
the Union. 

In 1864, Rear-Admiral Farragut, as he had 
then become, attacked the forts and powerful 
naval force which the rebels had near Mobile. 
The action was fiercely fought, on the 5th of Au- 
gust, and terminated in the total defeat of the 
enemy. Among the vessels taken from them was 
the famous iron-clad ram Tennessee, then consid- 
ered the most powerful ship-of-war in the world, 
This action was distinguished for the chivalrous 
courage of our men, who showed themselves wor- 
thy to be led by so great and able a man, who 
displayed equal skill and bravery on the occasion, 


Great men are popularly supposed to be great 
| in proportion to their contempt of trifles. In the 
| investigations of science, however, trifles at once 
become momentous matters, and Domitian catch- 
ing flies in his closet instead of presenting a pic- 
ture of idle folly, becomes the hero of a discov- 
ery. Minuteness is always respectable until it 
fails, and then it descends to frivolity. 
| Some philosopher—we think it was Sir Joseph 
Banks—was represented as maintaining the theo- 
ty that fleas are a diminutive speeies of lobster. 
e brought a great amount of scientific learning 
and research to the support of this odd conceit. 
There was one practical way of testing it; name- 
\ly, by boiling fleas in water, and if they should 





| boiled. 





turn red a triumph awaited the philosopher—his 
| theory was verified. If boiling should not have 


the coloring effect upon them, it would be posi-| 
tive that they did not belong to the respectable 
family of lobsters. The experiment was no soon- 
er suggested than it was tried. The fleas were | 

With intense anxiety Sir Joseph watches 
them in the pot—incredulously sees them retain | 
their original color—wipes the perspiration from | 
his forehead, and looks more closely—indignantly | 
observes the perverse insect, in utter disrespect 
of his theory, patting on no ehagrin and disgust, 
and at the same time reeants his theory by the ex- 
clamation, ‘Fleas are not lobsters—biast their 
eyes !” 





+> 


“BEASTLY” INTOXICATION. 


The most remarkable case of beastly intoxica- | 
tion we have heard of, is related by the Troy 
Times. About a month ago an illicit whiskey dis- 
tillery was in full blast on Green Island, near 
Troy. One night—it was a ‘‘still” night—the 
man running the machine had made eighteen gal- 
lons of whiskey, and put it out into the open air 
to cool. Along came a cow. She was thirsty, 
and the beverage looked inviting. She swal- 
lowed every drop—eighteen gallons of unrectified 
whiskey, warranted to kill at forty rods. That 
cow has been drunk ever since. She staggered 
home, and is now in the fourth week of a grand 
old bender. The cow eats nothing; falls down 
whenever they try to raise her up; and has be- 
come as lean as acrow, instead of acow. Wheth- 
er the cow will ever get sober, or end her life in a 
fit of delirium tremens, is a question that we shall 
look anxiously to see the solution of. 


42> 


SONG OF THE GRASS. 


Here I come, creeping, creeping everywhere; 
By the dusty road-side, 
On the sunny hill-side, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 








Here I come, creeping, creeping everywhere; 
All around the open door, 
Where sit the aged poor, 
Then where the children play, 

4 In the bright and merry May, 

I come creeping, creeping every where. 


Here I come. creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
When you're numbered with the dead, 
In your still and narrow bed, 
In the happy Spring I'll come, 
And deck your silent home, 

Creeping, silently creeping every where. 


eS 
THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


Earl Russell’s first wife, the Countess of Rib- 
blesdale, was a widow, and a lady of ample pro- 
portions ; hence his lordship was called by the wits 
the widow's mite. “O,” exclaimed a lady to 
whom this witticism was related at a dinner-party, 
é‘I now see how it came to pass that his lordship 
was cast into the Treasury !” 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Musical Flame. 


Fit a good cork into a wine bottle; burn a hole 
through the cork with a round iron skewer, and into it 
fix a piece of tobacco-pipe about eight inches long. 
Put into the bottle about two or three ounces of zinc, 
in slips, such as the waste cuttings from a zinc-work- 
er; now pour water on to the zinc until the bottle is 
rather more than half full; then add about three parts 
of a wineglassful of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol); this 
causes a rapid effervescence at first, but which subsides 
to a moderate and continuous boiling for a lengthened 
period; as soon as the boiling is regular the cork with 
the pipe through it may be inserted into the bottle. 
If a light be placed to the end of the pipe, a flame will 
be produced, which will continue to burn so long as 
there is any visible action in the bottle. This flame is 
the ignited hydrogen gas, (water gas) resulting from 
the decomposition of water by the acid and zinc, and 
as such is an exceedingly interesting experiment. 
Now, to be musical, procure a glass or metal pipe 
about sixteen or eighteen inches long, and from half 
to three-quarters of an inch in diameter; place the 
tube over the flame, and allow the pipe to be about 
three to five inches up the tube, which willaet as a 
kind of high chimney; it must be held perfectly 
steady and upright ata particular distance up the 
tube, which varies according to the size of the flame. 
A beautiful sound is thus produced similar to an organ 
pipe. This sound, or ‘musical flame,” varies in note 
according to the diameter of the tube, being deeper or 
more bass as the tube is increased in size. The true 
explanation of this singular experiment remains yet 


to be solved. 
Enigmas. 


1. 

I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 5, 14, 13, 19, 18, 14, is very hard. 

My 16, 2, 15, 9, 3, 18, 19, was best known in the In- 
quisition. 

My 4, 11, 12, 5, is a French coin. 

My 16, 12, 15,8, 11, 13, 19, 18, is often baked for 
quel children. 


My 8, 17, 9, is something that squirrels appreciate. 

My 4, 8, 6, 18, 19, we should avoid. 

My 1, 15, 6, 7, 11, you can trace an Indian by. 

My 10, 14, 8, 16, is a time when much fish is sold. 

My 15, 19, 13, 14, 18, 14, is what every loyal citizen 
does for the Union. 

My 5, 8, 7, 13, 14, 10, is what cowards do. 

My 4, 6, 7, 8, 1, is an excellent person. 

My 14, 6, 4, 9, is in the neighborhood of sunrise. 


My whole is the name of a hero, contemporary with 


Napoleon Bonaparte. 
2. . 
I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 1, 7, 3, 2, 4, was an apostle. 
My 5, 4, 2, is found in the earth. 
My 9, 8, 6,7, is an animal. 
My 22, 10, 11, 4, 1, is a river in France. 
My whole will soon usurp the throne of King Cotton. 


Answer to the Magic Square. 
This seeming impossibility is rendered easy by re- 


centre 
thus: 





| 

















This ingenious device is the best problem for parlor | 


magicians we are acquainted with 


+ | ment willcure you. It may be had of any 
poten bine two upper corners on each side and the | aan, we wil farn ish you with a ssnate aleumine certificates 
e. 


ne below, when the three squares will appear | 


a 
SAVED BY A BURST OF FUN. 

God no doubt created the magic of drollery for 
the health and safety of the human race. A little 
of it in the right place is an excellent thing. We 
well remember of a case where a patient in the last 
stages of consuming sickness was restored by a fit 
of laughter induced by a funny story.. In the fo}. 
lowing instance, the same agency, like music, had 
power to soothe the savage heart : 





Two Spanish officers recently met to fight a due} 
outside the gates of Bilboa, after the seconds had 
failed to reconcile the belligerents. At this mo- 
ment a poor fellow approached the seconds, and 
in a lamentable voice said, ‘Gentlemen, I am a 
poor artisan with a large family, and if you would 

» “My good man, don’t trouble us just now,” 
cried one of the officers; ‘don’t you see my 
friends are going to split each other?. We are 
not in a charitable humor.” ‘‘It is not alms I ask 
for,” said the man; ‘‘I am a poor carpenter, with 
eight children, and my wife is sick; and, having: 
heard that these gentlemen were about to kill each 
other, I thought of asking you to let me make the 
coffins.” At these words the individuals about to 
commence the combat burst into a loud fit of 
laughter, simultaneously threw down their swords 
shook hands with each other, and walked away. , 


——<o-—__—_. 
CHARITY SERMON. 


Dean Swift once preached a charity sermon at 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin, the length of which disgust- 
ed many of his auditors; which, coming to his 
knowledge, and it falling to his lot soon after to 
preach another sermon of the like kind, in the 
same plgce, he took special care to avoid falling 
into the former error. His text was, ‘‘He that 
hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord, 
and that which he hath given, will he pay him 
again.” The Dean, after repeating his text ina 
more than commonly emphatical tone, added, 
‘‘Now, my beloved brethren, you hear the terms 
of this loan; if you like the security, down with 
your dust.” It is worthy of remark, that the 
quaintness and brevity of this sermon produced a 
very large contribution. 


A STINGY man is always poor. 











COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY IT. 





WE GUARANTEE 
Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA & 
existence, and will pay 
$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investiga- 
tion to be genaine. Cc. G. CLARK & CO. 





Cor’s DysrEersia CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 
Cor’s DysrEersta CURE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 
Cor’s DysrEPrsia CURE 
CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
DYSENTERY. 


. Cor’s DysPEpPsiA CURE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


Messks, EpItoRs OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, — Havin 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, an 
as this, my gratetul acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) please 
allow my statement a place in your columns, 

For the last ten years, | have been atiiicted with dyspepsia—at 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the nex 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, and | 
have oiten gone without my meals, through fear. It was while 
suffering in this manner that | took the first dose of COE’s DYS- 
PEPSIA CURE, It stopped my pain in one minute. So great 
was my contidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that | went 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a few drops 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal I had eaten 2 
ten years. have taken only one bottle, and can now eat any- 
thing I please without pain. it is something 1 cannot explain, 
but { am confident that | am cured, as was he who said, “0n¢ 
thing 1 know, that whereas 1 was biind, now I see.” 

WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the a Episcopal church, Madison, 
Jonn. 


I have used COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, and 
cau willingly testify to its value as a medicine. 
HENKY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. 





From the benefit derived from the use of COE’S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that I never intend to 
be without it, and advise all who are afflicted with Dyspepsia te 


try it. PHILANDER LEWIS. 
Madison, June 30, 1864. 
PRICE.......0000- $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 





$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling ® 
the Throat, W! ing Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
‘oughs, as quick as 


CORB’S COUGH BALSAM. 


50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and nots 

le instance of its failure is known. 
© family should be without it. It is within the reach of all, 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an investment 
and thorough trial do not “back up” the above statement, the 
money will be nded. We say this knowing its merits, and 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in every 

household. - 

Do not waste away with coughing, when so small gn invest- 


geist in 


Of Sold by Droggiate everywh 
y ts everywhere. 
C. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
T—lyeow New Haven, Conn. 


HOME PRINTING OFFICBS. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $72. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Men and Boys are MAKING MoneY with the LOWE PRESS 


by which Cards an &c., are printed at a saving of 75 pet 
Some boys earn ¥ school. 








ANSWER TO ENIGMA IN Last Parer.—William Te- 
cumseh . * 


cent. per week besides Cay | 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 
18—ly 23 Water Street, 
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